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AN EDITORIAL REPORT TO READERS 





Shall we ambush 


-or join-the march 





to a better world? 


HREE PROPOSITIONS of transcend. 
ing importance in human~ affairs 
have been placed before the peoples of 
the world in the last several weeks. In 
the order of their appearance they are: 
@ The Papal Encyclical, Mater et Ma- 
gistra, issued July 14 by Pope John 
XXIII, endorsing the world trend toward 
socialization; viewing with a heart “filled 
with deep sadness” the ‘immeasurably 
sorrowful spectacle of vast numbers of 
workers in many lands and entire con- 
tinents who are paid wages which con- 
demn them and their families to sub- 
human conditions of life,” while in some 
of the same lands “there stands in harsh 
and offensive contrast to the wants of 
the great majority the abundance and 
unbridled luxury of the privileged few;” 
insisting—while approving a system of 
continuing although limited private own- 
ership—upon equitable distribution of 
property among all social classes; and 
opposing economic aid with political 
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THE DAY AFTER 
New York Times, July 27 


sivings attached as “a new form of 
colonialism.” 

@ President John F. Kennedy’s address 
from the White House July 25, setting 
forth the possibility of war over West- 
ern rights in Berlin; increasing the na- 
tion’s arms and defense appropriations 
by $3.45 billions to a total of $47.5 bil- 
lions for the year; and asking doubled 
and tripled draft calls to face chal- 
lenges to U.S. policy not only in Berlin, 


but in Southeast Asia and in our own 
hemisphere. 

@ The Draft Program of the Commu- 
nist Party of the U.S.S.R. issued July 30 
in Moscow, setting forth peaceful coex- 
istence of socialist and capitalist coun- 
tries as “an objective necessity in the 
development of human society;” setting 
1980 as the point where Soviet society 
will reach the stage of distribution of 
material and cultural benefits according 
to needs; and proposing for the U.S.S.R. 
and all other socialist countries accept- 
ing under peaceful coexistence the tasks 
of preventing war, providing conditions 
for the complete elimination of war from 
the life of society, the disbandment of 
military blocs, discontinuance of the cold 
war, abolition of all air, naval, rocket 
and other military bases on foreign ter- 
ritory; and general and complete dis- 
armament under strict international con- 
trol. For the U.S.S.R. by 1980, the draft 
program foresees elimination of rent, 
development of free transport, utilities, 
medicines and medical care, child care, 
old age security; a lessening work day, 
elimination of hard physical work, and 
modern housing to satisfy all demands. 
The present generation of the world can 
and should ward off thermonuclear war, 
the draft program states, observing that 
such a war “would not spare the ruling 
classes of capitalist society, either.” For 
the U.S.S.R. and undoubtedly for the 

(Continued on Page 2) 

































THE NEW FRONTIER’S BLUEPRINT FOR AMERICA’S YOUTH 
A citizen of the 50th state demonstrates the Berlin Look 





FRENCH VICIOUSNESS AND U.S. SILENCE SHOCK THE WORLD 





Tunisia massacre: The face of colonialism 


By David Wesley 

INES OF FLAG-DRAPED coffins sur- 

rounded the huge square in Tunis 
where 175,000 mourning citizens had 
gathered to listen to the funeral oration 
by President Habib Bourguiba. From 
nearby mosques came the moaning of 
lamentations for the dead. The crowd 
was. somberly quiet, but a number of 
white-veiled women fainted in the heavy 
atmosphere of grief. 


High on a hill overlooking the placid 
blue sweep of the Mediteranean 40 miles 


to the north, more than 100 volunteers, 
fresh from manning barricades around 
the giant French naval and air base at 
Bizerte, toiled in the hot sun digging 
mass graves. Four days of senseless mas- 
sacre by the notorious “paras” (para- 
troopers) of the French Foreign Legion 
had preceded these scenes, once again 
shocking the world at the savage death 
throes of Western colonialism. 


On July 19, unable for three years to 
get Paris to make good on its agreement 
to negotiate liquidation of the NATO 


base. Tunisian President Bourguiba, the 
West’s best friend in the Arab and Afri- 
can worlds, launched a “peace siege” of 
road blocks around the base, manned by 
soldiers and volunteer civilians. Simul- 
taneously, he sent a column of blue- 
denim volunteers marching into the 
desert to Marker 233, 28 miles south of 
the present Tunisian border, to stake out 
a Tunisian claim going back to 1910 to 
an area, not far from a major French 
oilfield, that is also being claimed from 
(Continued on Page 6) 

















RELIEF CODE SPURS FIGHT TO END DISCRIMINATON 


Newburgh Plan’s goal: Keep the Negroes out 


By Joanne Grant 
‘ dian staff correspondent 

NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
HE CONTROVERSY over a new wel- 
fare code put into effect July 15 by 
city officials of Newburgh, N.Y., a city 
of 30,000 about 60 miles from New York 
City, has received nationwide attention 
and provided even stronger repercussions 

than its proponents foresaw. 
The official aim of the new regulations 





is to reduce the city’s welfare costs by 
screening “chiselers” off the relief rolls; 
the unofficial aim is to cut migration of 
Southern Negroes who, some persons in- 
sisted, have settled in Newburgh to live 
on public assistance. 


City Manager Joseph McDowell Mit- 
chell, chief proponent of the new code, 
said it was an attempt to return welfare 
programs to their original purposes. At 
one time there was a social stigma at- 


tached to welfare, Mitchell said. “That 
whole concept has changed,” he declar- 
ed. “It has become an honorable thing, 
a way of life for some. The result is that 
you don’t stimulate people to get work. 
It has taken away their incentive to take 
care of themselves. We need a little more 
conscience about this idea of accepting 
public money.” 


THIS IS THE CODE: With that philos- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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A Spanish view 
PARIS, FRANCE 

(Excerpt from an open letter to 
President Kennedy): 

How much longer must the 
myth be maintained that the de- 
fense of the so-called free world 
requires the assistance of dicta- 
torial governments that deny the 
most elemental freedom to their 
own people? And what signifi- 
cance can the freedom of others 
have for the Spanish people if 
they themselves cannot share 
it, and if the governments of 
these others peoples contribute 
aid for the support of tyranny? 

The best way to lose a good 
cause, Mr. President, is to de- 
fend it through unjust means 
that are contrary to the com- 
mon good of the people. 

For UNION DEMOCRATICA 

DE ESTUDIANTES 

J. M. Kidelan 

Xavier Flores 

For AGRUPACION SOCIA- 

LISTA UNIVERSITARIA 

F. Bustelo 

For the Paris Group of 

ACTION REPUBLICANA 

DEMOCRATICA ESPANOLA 

F. Javier Alvajar 

Note: The first two groups 
are the largest university 
groups in Spain. The third is 
the recently formed fusion 
party of all Republican groups 
and parties.) 


Note to Adlai 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 

Excerpt from an open letter to 
Adlai Stevenson: 

If you take the trouble to read 
history, not that made for home 
consumption but that which 
gives you the real facts about 
our conduct as a nation in Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Cuba and Spain, then 
you will realize that we are not 
in a position to talk about sub- 
version, infiltration, betrayal of 
revolutions. We are the masters 
of deceit when it comes to justi- 
fying our peculiar system of po- 
litical and economic penetration 
and domination in those coun- 
tries, and that is the root of all 
suspicion, dislike and hate to- 
ward us. 





Sebastian Arrieta 


Hiss and history 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 

The strange circumstances of 
Whittaker Chambers’ death and 
speedy cremation, of his wife’s 
collapse and of the belated an- 
nouncement of his demise have 
drawn only bare mention from 
our oddly incurious press. The 
Hiss case is closed. But it must 
not be closed. 

We must destroy the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee (also its Sen- 
atorial counterpart) if we are to 
have any surcease from intellec- 
tual and moral bankruptcy. It 
was the Committee that sent Al- 





Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


KINGS POINT, L.I., July 31 
—Clarence D. Martin Jr., Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation, said here 
today that the Soviet Union 
was using shipping as a long- 
range weapon in the “cold 
war.” 

He said the greatly aug- 
mented Soviet merchant fleet 
was being utilized for Com- 
munist penetration and fur- 
therance of trade agreements 
with more than 40 coun- 
tries. 

N.Y. Times, Aug. 1 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
Anon., New York, N.Y. 











ger Hiss to prison; that destroy- 
ed the Rosenbergs and keeps 
Morton Sobell behind bars; that 
made Richard Nixon the leader 
of the Republican Party; that 
destroyed the Democratic Party 
and made John F. Kennedy 
President of the United States; 
that ruined our universities and 
sent our intellectuals to cover. 
And it was the Hiss Case that 
—_ the committee all-power- 
ful. 

Hiss must be vindicated. The 
case against him was so absurd 
as to be laughed out of any sane 
court in the world. But we do 
not have sane courts. We have 
frightened judges and frighten- 
ed juries, frightened writers who 
pretend to weigh ridiculous evi- 
dence and declare that a gene- 
ration was somehow on trial in 
the person of Hiss. But Hiss was 
in the dock only by prexy, taking 
the place of the only beloved 
president in modern history. 
Only when Hiss is cleared will 
we return to the path of reason. 

George Hanlin 


Happy Birthday, Scott 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Aug. 6 is the 78th birthday of 
Scott Nearing, teacher, author, 
citizen of the world, a_ great 
humanitarian and an unyield- 
ing anti-fascist. His noble per- 
sonality is a source of inspita- 
tion and strength to those of us 
who are happy: enough to have 
become personally acquainted 
with him. Mildred Kaufman 


A name or two 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Agreeing with you on your 
good review of Bert Meyers’ 
even better book, I nonetheless 
find your list of “Angeleno po- 
ets” incomplete. 

For one thing ,you’ve omitted 
the entire journalism depart- 
ment of the Unitarian Church 
—Stanley Kurnik, Lee Jensen, 
and numerous others. 

And among protest poets who 
turn up in the “right” maga- 
zines—which I presume to be 
Left—are Mel Weisburd, James 
Boyer May, Bill Margolis, Tom 
McGrath, Charles Eastman, 
Charles Bukowski, H. N. Tsiang, 
William Pillin and Stuart Per- 
koff. And of course modesty 
prevents my naming yet an- 
other . ‘ Curtis Zahn 





A S RAPIDLY AS WE can make make space, we are now in the 


process of printing a new list of some 550 Americans whose 





names have been made public as POWs by the Chinese. These are 
in addition to more than 800 names we have already printed in issues 
of the GUARDIAN since mid-April. This total of names is almost 
ten times the number “officially” acknowledged by our government 
as POWs—although the sources through which we have received 
these names are open to any agency in the U.S., government, press 
or individual. Furthermore, there is not a shred of reason to doubt 
that the names are authentically those of American young men who 
are alive and well in POW camps in North Korea. 

We publish these names to make it possible for readers to under- 
take the humane job of letting next-of-kin know their men have 
been heard from—that they need no longer be considered “missing,” 
with all the ache and dread that word implies. Hundreds of families 
have had this reassurance through the neighborliness of GUARD- 
IAN readers. 

, Aug, 8, 1951 
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Justice is blind 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

A C.D. drill protester got 30 
days for failing to take shelter. 

Some executives of our giant 
electrical concerns got 30 days, 
too, for violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Anatole France once said: “‘The 
Law in its sublime impartiality 
forbids the richest and the poor- 
est to steal bread and sleep un- 
der the bridges.”, Jean Degas. 


A thank-you 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

Thank you for the very won- 
derful gift of three long-playing 
records. We can use them to the 
highest advantage, and do ap- 
preciate them so very much, 
Many hours of pleasure will be 
derived by children and adults 
alike. 

Mrs. Freeda Swope, 
Director 

Lessie Bates Davis 
Neighborhood House 

(The records were a gift 
from an anonymous Guardian 
Buying Service Customer. — 
Ed.) 





Eccles, the London Worker 
“ .., and that concludes to- 
night’s thriller. Here is the cast 
in the order of disappearance.” 


Gay and fun 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

In answer to Ethel Alper’s let- 
ter (Mailbag, June 26): Never on 
Sunday is gay and fun. Not one 
of us who enjoyed the film believes 
that prostitution is the answer 
to the _ single-woman-without- 
support problem. But this hero- 
ine was gallant and decent. The 
pathway to socialism doesn’t 
necessarily have to be paved 
with dull and stupid movies. I’m 
just saving up money to see it a 
second time. PS 


An obsession 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Declaring war on communism, 
as the Phillion Resolution in 
Congress proposes, is hardly the 
way to the peace we profess. 

A Communist, I take it, is 
someone who believes that com- 
munism is better for the people 
than capitalism. He may be all 
wrong about that, but accord- 
ing to his lights, he seeks a bet- 
ter world. Why such people 
should be constantly hounded 
and persecuted is beyond me. 
Our almost psychopathic ob- 
session with communism does 
not enhance our prestige. 

Samuel Buck 


Fund-raising idea 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

With correspondents like Ku- 
mar, Cedric, Anna Louise Strong 
and everyone else roving the 
world, why couldn’t they ask 
some of the people they meet 
for their autographs? 

These autographs could be 
auctioned off or just sold at va- 
rious of your affairs. They could 
be all on one piece of paper or 
booklet; they could be matted 
and framed individually, possi- 
bly with the person’s photo 
above, as these things are some- 
times done. I’m sure you could 
think of many ways in which 
their value could be enhanced 
for fund-raising purposes. J.H. 


HUAC reaction 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The chairman of the House 
Un-American Committee is furi- 
ous when some respectable news- 
paper prints the advertisement 
of the Communist Party defend- 
ing itself and the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

The HUAC is a conspiracy to 
destroy freedom of thinking, 
freedom of differing and to es- 
tablish one single ideology of 
fascism in this country. 

N. Egarian 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S., U.s. 
possessions, $5 a year; Canada and 
Latin America, $6 a year, elsewhere 
$6.50 a year. First class and airmail 
rates on request. United Kingdom 
35s a year, payable to GUARDIAN 
London Bureau, 108 Lower Ham Rd., 
Kingston, Surrey, England. Single 
copies I5e. Reentered as second class 
matter Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post oOf- 
tice at New York, N.¥., under the 
Act of March 3, 187%. 
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To a better world 


(Continued from Page 1) 
rest of the socialist world—now numbering a billion people, whose 
representatives will be urged to concur in the Soviet objectives fol- 
lowing adoption of the program in October—the draft program 
pledges “fraternal friendship and close cooperation with the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, which are fighting to at- 
tain or consolidate national independence.” 


REE ELECTIONS constitute the touchstone for the export model 

of U.S.-style democracy and President Kennedy did not fail to 
put this proposal as an alternative to force in the Berlin situation: 
“If anyone doubts the extent to which our presence is desired by 
the people of West Berlin compared to the East German feelings 
about their regime, we are ready to have that question submitted 
to a free vote in Berlin, and,if possible, among all the German 
people.” 

If these three propositions—the Pope’s for a world of peace 
and equity retaining a measure of private ownership; the Soviet’s 
for equal sharing of the earth’s benefits under public ownership 
throuph peaceful coexistence; or President Kennedy’s new approach 
to the brink of war—were to be submitted to “free election” by 
the world’s two billion people, which would run last? 


HE ANSWER IS OBVIOUS, yet the dangerous truth for our 
T country is that there is no articulate, mass opposition at home 
to the President’s plan for stepped-up belligerence in world affairs. 
Indeed the President’s address was made against a background of 
the worst jingoism in the press and public opinion in most memories. 
Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana, following a speech in the 
Senate proposing establishment of Berlin as a free city, received 
heavy mail, more than half from Texas, California, New York, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, disagreeing with him 4-1, with many at- 
tacking his patriotism, integrity and motives. When Senator Clark 
of Pennsylvania spoke in the Senate in behalf of a plan for dis- 
engagement in Europe, only Senators Church and Morse stayed 
to hear him. At the conclusion Morse remarked that if there were 
disarmament “much of the Berlin problem would vanish.” 

Senator Fulbright’s stand against Senator Goldwater’s demand 
for “total victory” over international communism by military means 
and his attacks on John Birchism in the Army’s educational pro- 
gram have received a scant press. When only two Senators stayed 
for one of his addresses, he broke off his speech and put the rest 
unspoken into the Congressional Record. Similarly played down 
are the views of Stevenson and Bowles for a new approach to China 
and Stevenson’s recent findings that most of Latin America opposes 
intervention in Cuba. 


— ANYONE in the press has pointed out what London’s 
conservative Daily Telegraph observed, that “short of nuclear 
war, Berlin is, despite Mr. Kennedy’s rhetoric, indefensible.” Nor 
have many noted the corollary to this, that the President’s call for 
an increase of some 200,000 in the U.S. armed forces and an addi- 
tional expenditure of $1.8 billion for non-nuclear weapons, am- 
munition and equipment, plus the reactivation of “many ships and 
planes once headed: for retirement,” could therefore have no rela- 
tion to a Berlin crisis, real or fancied. 

Rather, what the country seems headed for is blanket endorse- 
ment, under a head of steam created by a home-made Berlin crisis, 
of a vastly expanded military establishment equipped only to engage 
in brush-fire warfare. And by elimination of areas overseas where 
such forces might be deployed, only our own hemisphere remains. 


e UBA, OFFERING to return the hijacked Eastern airliner July 
29, said it was doing so to deprive the U.S. of any pretext for 
an invasion. The Cuban note charged that new concentrations of 
invasion forces were accumulating in Guatemala, Puerto Rico and 
the Canal Zone; and that an extraordinary increase is taking place 
in forces at the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo Bay. (Journalist 
William Worthy reported last month that the original CIA plan 
for the Cuban invasion called for exile pilots in uniforms of the 
Cuban air force to bomb both Guantanamo and Florida, thus 
creating the pretext for full-scale invasion of Cuba by U-S. forces.) 

Whatever the uses ahead for a rebuilt and reactivated conven- 
tional armed force, it is an anachronism both militarily and in 
the face of the determination of the whole rest of the world out- 
side NATO for disarmament and peace. 

Urge your senators now to join Fulbright, Clark and the few 
others in the Senate who insist that armed intervention is not the 
answer to problems in the modern world. —THE GUARDIAN 
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GOSHAL REPORTS FROM GHANA ON THE STRUGGLE FOR UNITY 





Nkrumah seeks freedom for all Africans 


By Kumar Goshal 
Guardian staff correspondent 

ACCRA, GHANA 
HANA PRESIDENT Kwame Nkru- 
mah believes with President Sekou 
Toure of Guinea and President Modibo 
Keita of Mali that the free African na- 
tions must identify themselves with those 
still fighting for freedom in Africa. He is 
convinced all free Africans will remain 
insecure as long as an inch of African 
territory remains under foreign control. 
In his April 18 address to Ghana’s Na- 

tional Assembly Nkrumah said: 

“Our struggle for liberation is merely 
a part of the struggle of all mankind 
for freedom and particularly of the Afri- 
can struggle for emancipation.” 

Nkrumah has acted on this principle 
in many ways. His Bureau of African 
Affairs gives employment to African ex- 
patriates and political refugees, and pub- 
lishes pertinent material as well as the 
monthly Voice of Africa. He invited the 
All-African People’s Conference to estab- 
lish its headquarters in Accra. 


ROLE OF UNIFIER: At the AAPC’s con- 
ference in Cairo last March, where the 
decision was taken to organize the All- 
African Trade Union Federation, Ghana 
Trade Union Congress Secy. Gen. John 
K. Tettegah summed up the conference’s 
function: 

“The All-African People’s Conference is 
@ non-governmental organization. It... 
welds together nationalist political par- 
ties in Africa, trade unions and youth 
organizations. As a mass organization, 
we should not limit ourselves to govern- 
mental procedures but find means of 
popularizing the decisions of our con- 
ference, and raising the consciousness of 
the masses of Africa to bring pressure 
on their governments for the implemen- 
tation of our decisions.. That is why it 
is imperative that the AAPC should sup- 
port the formation of the AATUF. We 
must also support the formation of a Pan- 
African Youth Movement.” 

Ghana was host to two recent confer- 
ences that dramatically demonstrated 
Nkrumah’s approach. At the President’s 
invitation, the UN Commission on South- 
west Africa met in Accra to hear those 
who pleaded for UN intervention on be- 
half of the oppressed Southwest Afri- 
cans. Following this, leaders and repre- 
sentatives of all political parties in the 
still “dependent” countries of Africa met 
with Nkrumah for a ten-day conference. 

The UN commission was composed of 
representatives of Brazil, Denmark, Ethi- 
opia, Guatemala, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, the United Arab Republic and Uru- 
guay, with Enrique Fabregat of Uruguay 
as chairman. It had been asked by the 
UN Assembly to proceed to Southwest 
Africa to investigate on the spot South 
Africa’s annexation of the mandated ter- 
ritory and oppression of its people. 


AN OLD ISSUE: This issue has been com- 
ing up at the UN for several years, with 
South Africa regularly. thumbing its nose 
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THE MAP OF AFRICA IS BEING REDRAWN 
Only the unshaded areas remain under colonial control 


at those who supported Southwest Africa. 
At the Accra hearing, once again, there 
were Mbrumba Kerina and Jarivetundu 
Kozonguizi speaking for their own people, 
and of course Rev. Michael Scott repre- 
senting the African chiefs. Scott has be- 
come the symbol of the white man’s con- 
science at these gatherings. This time 
there were others who had managed to 
slip out of Southwest Africa and repre- 
sentatives of South African political par- 
ties who appeared on behalf of the South- 
west Africans, since the same South Af- 
rican government oppresses the Africans 
of both countries. 


The pressure on the commission to go 
to Southwest Africa was terrific, al- 
though the Verwoerd government had 
warned that the members would be ar- 
rested if they entered that country. Scott 
thought they should make the attempt, 
and if they were arrested, this would be 
evidence against the South African gov- 
ernment. The commission asked for and 
was promised permission from Britain 
to go to the British Protectorate of Be- 
chuanaland, adjoining Southwest Africa. 
But London caved in under Verwoerd’s 
pressure and ruled that the commission 


must make no attempt to cross the bor- 
der. 


The commission has avoided Bechu- 
analand but is traveling through other 
parts of Africa, taking the testimony of 
Southwest Africans who have escaped 
from their country. Commission mem- 
bers are cabling UN Secy.-Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold for action to prevent an 
explosion in Southwest Africa. Their sense 
of urgency is heightened because they are 
functioning in an African atmosphere at 
the invitation of an African—Nkrumah. 


AFRICAN DIVISION: As Southwest Af- 
ricans and Angolans (Angola borders on 
Southwest Africa, and Verwoerd has 
moved troops there) testified before the 
commission, something else came out in 
the open which leaders of independent 
African states had known about but had 
taken no steps to remedy: The division 


“in the ranks of those fighting for free- 


dom in the still dependent territories. 
Nkrumah decided to act. 


At Ghana’s invitation, representatives 
of political parties from every dependent 
territory came to meet at the Kwame 
Nkrumah Institute at Winneba, 38 miles 





Wor over Berlin ‘madness,’ MPs 


The group of socialist Laborite Mem- 
bers of Parliament called Victory for 
Socialism has drawn up a declaration 
on Germany. The statement was sent 
to the GUARDIAN by MP Konni Zil- 
liacus. Following are excerpts: 


HE U.S. Administration is uttering 

bellicose threats and indulging in 
alerts, maneuvers and other provocative 
action in Germany and Berlin... All this 
because the Soviet Government .. . has 
served notice it will conclude a 
peace treaty with East Germany. 

Both Mr. [Soviet Premier] Khrush- 
chev and Walter Ulbricht, the Prime 
Minister of the German Democratic Re- 
public, have declared that there is no 
question of denying access to West Ber- 
lin to the Allies; they would have just 
as free access as today, and permits 


would be issued, papers stamped, eitc., 
just as automatically as in the past. 
Only the controlling authorities would 
be East German, not Soviet officials. 

This the West considers would imply 
loss of position in West Berlin and on 
the lines of communication to it which 
they claim is theirs by right under the 
armistice agreement. It might also carry 
with it a measure of recognition of the 
East German state, which would be con- 
trary to Western policy. 

When this proposal was made a few 
years ago, even the late Mr. John Foster 
Dulles suggested that the Allies could 
accept it without recognizing the GDR, 
by treating the East German officials as 
agents of the Soviet Government. But 
today, when an airlift is impracticable 
for technical reasons (sabotage of radar 
“beams” and signal stations, etc.) and an 


warn the West 


attempt to crash through with land 
forces would be sheer suicidal madness, 
the U.S. Administration and their Tory 
camp-followers in this country are talk- 
ing in terms of force, and seem to rule 
out compromise by negotiation. 

It should not be forgotten, in this 
connection, that the Charter of the 
United Nations prohibits resort to force 
without the authorization of the Secur- 
ity Council, except as a measure of de- 
fense against an armed attack. When 
the British and American Governments 
therefore plan to resort to force... 
they are saying that they will commit 
aggression in violation of the U.N. Char- 
ter, and even start a nuclear world war 
rather than see their aggression defeated. 

That is the terrifying reality behind 
all the talk about “safeguarding the right 
of access to West Berlin.” 


from Accra. They had talks with Nkru- 
mah and among themselves for over a 
week. Kerina and Kozonguizi were there, 
each heading an organization of South- 
west Africans. Also present were Peter 
Molotsi and Peter Raboroco of the Pan 
Africanist Congress, Tennyson Makiwane 
and Joseph Mathews of the African Na- 
tional Congress of South Africa, and 
such leaders as Kenneth Kaunda of North 
Rhodesia and Joshua Nkomo of South 
Rhodesia. 


The conference was supposed to be 
secret but the story leaked out. Although 
details cannot be given, it was obvious 
that all had a chance to consult Nkru- 
mah and an opportunity to reconcile 
their differences. The fact that they all 
got together in one place was in itself 
no small achievement. 


HIS PROPOSALS: Nkrumah has pro- 
posed steps to meet two other issues 
much on his mind: (1) advance prepar- 
ation to avoid mistakes made during the 
Congo crisis, and (2) steps to strengthen 
nominally free countries so that they can 
act freely. 

“The Congo crisis,” he said in his ad- 
dress to the Assembly, “would not have 
developed to such an extent had the Af- 
rican states been united and better pre- 
pared to deal with it when it arose.” But 
the South African question, for instance, 
is fortunately one “upon which African 
states ... have a unity of approach.” 

Nkrumah has no doubt of the eventual 
outcome of the struggle in South Africa. 
“We should begin discussions now with 
other African states,” he said, “as to the 
form of assistance we could give to any 
government which was formed in South 
Africa after the defeat of the existing 
apartheid regime.” He proposed training 
Africans from South Africa “to be ready 
to take over positions of responsibility.” 
He thought this might be done through 
the UN. He was sure, however, that “any 
action taken with regard to South Africa 
should be agreed beforehand by the larg- 
est number of states possible.” He sug- 
gested a conference solely on the issue 
of South Africa. 


CLIENT STATES? Nkrumah is aware 
that “political independence does not 
necessarily mean the end of colonial- 
ism,” for even independent countries may 
become “client states ... dependent on 


some outside power for their economic 
existence and military defense” and thus 
“a positive danger to peace.” 


become 





JOSHUA NKOMO 
He spoke for Southern Rhodesians 


Ghana, he said, must industrialize and 
build a strong foundation not only for its 
own people but also to “assist other 
countries to attain real independence.” 
As concrete steps in that direction, he 
suggested that Ghana’s new Tema har- 
bor “become a free port for African 
states who want to use it” and that roads 
be extended to link Upper Volta, Upper 
Dahomey, Niger and Mali with Ghana. 
He added: 

“The independent African states must 
start as soon as possible to devise a plan 
whereby the deficiencies of one country 
can be made good by the surpluses of an- 
other,” ’ 
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The Newburgh plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ophy as justification, the Republican- 
controlled City Council voted four to 
one to adopt a 13-point code, termed il- 
legal and immoral by the lone dissenter, 
Democratic Mayor William D. Ryan. 

The most controversial sections of the 
code provide for: 

@ Denial of relief to mothers of illeg- 
itimate children if they bear other chil- 
@en out of wedlock. 

@ Assignment of able-bodied men on 
relief to the chief of building mainten- 
ance for 40-hour-week work assignments. 

@ Discontinuance of aid after three 
months in any year to all except the 
aged, blind or disabled (later modified to 
three consecutive months). 

@ Placement of children in Aid to De- 
pendent Children cases in foster homes 
if, after investigation, the home environ- 
ment is deemed not satisfactory. 

@ Denial of aid to newcomers who 
cannot show evidence that they had a job 
offer before coming to the city. 

@ Payment of aid by vouchers rather 
than cash. 


AN UNSTEADY LID: The opposition by 
the Negro community was great: Negroes 
contend that the new plan is the work 
of bigots and is aimed at starving them 
out. Ellsworth Potter, president of the 
Newburgh NAACP chapter, commented: 
“The lid is going to blow off now.” 

The welfare plan has crystallized sev- 
eral long-smoldering issues, and the 
Negro community, in mobilizing for the 
fight against the new welfare code, is 
preparing to launch an all-out campaign 
against other forms of discrimination in 
the city, including segregated housing 
and schools. Negroes already have chal- 
lenged the city’s urban renewal program 
on the following grounds: (1) lack of 
Negro representation on the urban re- 
newal committee; (2) lack of adequate 
relocation plans for those who will be 
moved from the condemned area; (3) 
unfair evaluations on condemned houses 


SOME DIVISION: Leading the Negro 
opposition are Potter and Rev. William 
D. Burton, pastor of the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church. White Newburgh residents, 
with the exception of a few clergymen, 
have not raised their voices in opposition 
Mayor Ryan said: “I don’t know why 
more people don’t speak up against it.” 
But even among Negroes there is dis- 


PENNSYLVANIA DECISION 


Schlesinger victor 
in disbarment case 


YMEN SCHLESINGER, Pittsburgh’s 

veteran civil liberties lawyer, won a 
5-1 decision in the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court July 18 against a disbarment order 
handed down by the Allegheny County 
Common Pleas Court in May, 1960. His 
disbarment had been sought since 1950 
by the Allegheny County Bar Association 
on charges that he was a Communist. 

Witnesses such as Matt Cvetic and Jo- 
seph Mazzei, government. stoolpigeons 
discredited by the U.S. Supreme Court 
and other tribunals, were arrayed against 
him. At a time in the proceedings Schles- 
inger found it impossible to get a Penn- 
sylvania lawyer to handle his defense. 
Later a group of eight lawyers undertook 
the case. Schlesinger has practiced law 
in Pittsburgh since 1927, and has been 
counsel in Smith Act defenses and in 
many cases involving the foreign born 
and witnesses before witchhunt commit- 
tees. 

The Supreme Court decision—with Jus- 
tice Charles A. Musmanno abstaining be- 
cause he had once held Schlesinger in 
contempt—said the Bar Association has 
acted as judge, jury and prosecutor. The 
decision criticized both the use of dis- 
credited witnesses and restrictions on 
Schlesinger’s efforts to cross-examine 
them. 

Finally, the court held that member- 
ship in the Communist party, in any 
case, did not constitute unprofessional 
conduct and was not grounds for disbar- 
ment. 














Afrc-American 


“Lawdy, they’re going to make me a 
millionaire!” 
agreement; many older residents with 


established positions in the community 
are unwilling to side with the ‘“newcom- 
ers.” 

But Rev. Burton charges that Newburgh 
officials are trying to “wall us off from 
the tremendous national movement of 
Southern Negroes looking for opportuni- 
ties. If Newburgh succeeds, hundreds of 
other cities may try the same thing. A 
terrible wall of containment would be 
erected.” 

The division was emphasized by the 
Amsterdam News editorial July 29 which 
said: “Everything is not exactly all right 
in the thirteen-point Newburgh plan; but 
on the other hand, everything about it 
is not wrong either It is both spirit- 
ually and morally wrong to expect one 
group of people to take the full respon- 
sibility of raising the children of an- 
other group...” 


MITCHELL’S HISTORY: In the wake 
of the controversy is the publicity that 
the City Manager Mitchell may be dis- 
missed. He said (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
July 18) that N.Y. State Atty. Gen. Louis 
J. Lefkowitz, GOP candidate for Mayor 
of New York City, is seeking to gather 
evidence to remove him from office 

In two previous city management po- 
sitions Mitchell was involved in trouble 
The Middletown (N.Y.) Times Herald- 
Record reported that Mitchell had been 
dismissed as assistant city manager in 
Culver City, Calif., in a dispute over a 
garbage disposal system, and that he had 
left the job of town manager of Marple 
Township, Pa., after a $10,000 auditing 
error had been uncovered. 

In his defense Mitchell said: ‘‘What 
we are doing here is repugnant to those 
who want to turn this country into a 
welfare state.”” Such statements earned 
Mitchell praise from Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.) and Sen. John Tower 
(R-Tex.) and won him the support of the 
reactionary Young Americans for Free- 
dom. 


THE STATE’S POSITION: Adverse criti- 
cism came from Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
and the State Welfare Department. The 
prospect now is that the matter will be 
taken to court, since city officials have 
implemented some parts of the code in 
defiance of the orders from State Social 
Welfare Commissioner Raymond W. 
Houston, and the State Social Welfare 
Board, Houston said: 

“These proposals, if carried out, would 
set up an illegal program to push around 
unfortunate men, women and children; 
and even if not carried out, they consti- 
tute psychological warfare against the 
needy and helpless.” 

The State Social Welfare Board term- 
ed the code illegal, inhuman and dicta- 
torial. 

Opposition was also registered by New- 
burgh’s welfare commissioner, John O’- 
Donnell, who testified that the code was 
illegal at a State welfare hearing in Al- 
bany. Mitchell called him a “turncoat’ 
and said the City Council expected him 
to resign. O’Donnell resigned on July 10 

~On July 25 the N.Y. Post reported that 
the three-man citizens committee which 
had prepared the welfare study on which 
the code was based disagreed with some 
parts of it. The three said that Mitchell 
had acted as secretary for the group, had 


attended all meetings and had written 
the report. 


STALLED PROGRAM: Despite the city’s 
declared intention of pursuing the pro- 
gram, the criticism seems to have had 
some effect. The NAACP’s Potter told 
the GUARDIAN: “We think they are in 
retreat.” On July 26 the N.Y. Post reported 
Mitchell as saying: “We're off to a slow 
start.” The Post continued: “His critics 
regard this as a model of understatement. 


The start is not so much slow, they 
counter, as non-existent.” 
Mitchell had begun to screen relief 


recipents for job assignments. After ten 
days he had come up with one man able 
to work, but who could not be assigned 
because his wife was in the hospital, nec- 
essitating his staying home with the 
five children. 

Charles Collingwood, in a CBS Views 
the Press broadcast July 23, said: “And, 
as reporters finally began to dig into the 
welfare statistics, it began to appear that 
Newburgh’s relief rolls weren't really 
*crowded with hale and hearty people 
leading the life of Riley at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense after all.” 

Mitchell announced - that cases 
would be screened at the rate of one a 
day. The Post said: “What Newburgh 
wants is a foolproof test case that will 
put this city in the right and state in 
the wrong.” 

There was evidence also that the city 
was backing off on two other parts of 
the code under attack. Henry Hirshberg, 
special counsel to Mitchell and the City 
Council, said the city wouldn’t act on 
the three-month limit rule “because I 
don’t find any time limitation in the 





weno? 


Herblock in the Washington Post 
“I don’t want my tax money spent on 
your kind.” 


State Welfare Law.” Of the rule-concern- 
ing illegitimate children Hirshberg said: 

“If the home is all right, if the child 
is given love, if the mother wasn’t doing 
it for money, then we'll have to continue 
paying her—even if she has another il- 
legitimate child.” 


DISTORTED FIGURES: There was evi- 
dence to support the State Welfare 
Board’s charge that proponents of the 
code were engaged in a publicity cam- 
paign for the code rather than in an at- 
tempt to solve Newburg’s problems. A 
State investigation team said that Mit- 
chell had distorted figures to support his 
points. 

@ Mitchell had said that 5% of 
the city’s population was on the dole; 
the state estimate was 2.9%, slightly un- 
der the state average of 3.05%. 

@ Mitchell said that the bulk of the aid 
went to new immigrants; the state found 
that only $1,395 of nearly $2 million has 
been spent on newcomers in two years. 


McKNEALLY’S ROLE: One of the prime 
movers of the code has been Council- 
man George F. McKneally, a powerful 
figure in Republican circles and a brother 
of American Legion Commander Martin 
McKneally. Just before the 1959 Council 
election McKneally spearheaded a “clean- 
up-the-city” drive during which he said: 
“The colored people of this city are our 
biggest police problem, our biggest sani- 
tation problem and our biggest health 
problem ... We cannot put up with their 
behavior any longer. We have been too 
lenient with them ...I notice where the 
NAACP is studying what they should do 
about urban renewal. Their real function 
should be to advise Negro parents on 
bringing up their children properly.” 


THE REAL PROBLEM: This fall two Re- 


GIL GREEN REARRESTED 


Scales to start 
jail term Oct. 2 


UNIUS IRVING SCALES, former 
Communist Party leader in North 
Carolina, is scheduled on Oct. 2 to begin 
serving a six-year sentence under a 
Smith Act conviction. Federal District 
Judge Albert V. Bryan of Alexandria, Va., 
on July 24 denied Scales’ request for a 
reduction in sentence. 

The U.S. Supreme Court upheld Scales’ 
1958 conviction on June 9 and on June 
19 refused to grant a rehearing. He was 
convicted of knowingly being a member 
of an organization seeking the. violent 
overthrow of the government. Scales de- 
scribed himself in an affidavit to the 
district court as “a liberal or radical” who 
supported the Constitution, and said he 
had not been associated with the Com- 
munist Party since 1957. 

A rally in New York on July 27, at- 
tended by 1,200, approved a resolution 
presented by the rally chairman, John T. 
McManus of the GUARDIAN, calling for 
the release of Scales and repeal of the 
Smith Act and the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 (the McCarran Act). 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
Citizens Committee for Constitutional 
Liberties, formed after the Supreme 
Court upheld the Smith and McCarran 
Acts. The committee seeks to mobilize 
support for the pending petition to the 
Supreme Court for a rehearing to ask 
repeal of the two laws and to help defend 
organizations and individtials against at- 
tempts to enforce the registration provi- 
sions of the McCarran Act and against 
Smith Act prosecutions. 

The committee's address is 22 E. 17 St., 
New York 3. Materials available from the 
committee include: “A Fateful Momeni 
in Our History,” dissenting opinion by 
Justice Hugo Black, and the dissenting 
opinion of Chief Justice Earl Warren, at 
15 cents a copy or 10 cents each in 
quantities exceeding 10. 





On July 29, another high Communist, 
Gilbert Green, former lllinois Commu- 
nist Party chairman, was rearrested im- 
mediately after his release from Leaven- 
worth penitentiary. He was charged with 
membership in an organization dedicated 
to the overthrow of the government, and 
was released in $5,000 bail. Green had 
just completed five and a half years of 
an eight-year term for conspiracy to 
teach and advocate violent overthrow of 
the government. 





publican council seats will be vacant. 
Potter said that the NAACP will conduct 
an intensive voter registration campaign. 
He noted that for the first time last year 
one Negro district had a majority of Dem- 
ocratic voters. 

As the NAACP expressed it: “Newburgh 
is a city with major problems growing 
out of reduced tax revenues, unemploy- 
ment, lack of industry and commerce to 
gainfully employ its citizens . . . The solu- 
tion involves, we believe, attracting new 
industry, solving the employment prob- 
lem—both a Federal and state respon- 
sibility.” 

The State’s Welfare Department has 
taken an uncompromising stand; the 
Federal government, two weeks after the 
code went into effect, had not. Abraham 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, limited his comment to a 
Federal regulation on work relief. “New- 
burgh can have a work relief program. 
It could also have had one at any time,” 
he said. “It’s very interesting to note 
that as of July, 1960, a year ago, New- 
burgh had only one person on work re- 
lief.” 

When Louisiana took 23,000 New Or- 
leans children off relief rolls last sum- 
mer, under an illegitimacy regulation 
similar to Newburgh’s, it was two and 
a half months later, after a public outcry 
rose in England, that the Federal gov- 
ernment took action that forced rescind- 
ing of the rule. 
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YOUTH NOT SO EAGER—RELIGIOUS ISSUE RAISED 





Peace Corps enthusiasm 
is beginning to fizzle out 


By Lawrence Emery 

OUR GROUPS of young men and 

women are in training for overseas 
duty with the Peace Corps, considered 
by some to be the noblest outpost on the 
New Frontier. But the initial enthusiasm 
that greeted the establishment of the 
corps by Presidential executive order on 
May 1 is dwindling, and the entire pro- 
gram is running into Congressional op- 
position because of Director R. Sargent 
Shriver’s announcement that a substan- 
tial portion of Corps funds will be spent 
through overseas welfare agencies oper- 
ated by various churches. 

Now in training are about 80 young 
men at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., for assignment to a village 
development project in cooperation with 
CARE in Colombia; 40 young men at 
Texas Western College, El Paso, for a 
road-building project in Tanganyika; 70 
young men and women at the University 
of California for assignment as second- 
ary school teachers in Ghana, and 45 
candidates at Harvard, for Nigeria teach- 
ing assignments. 

Other projects announced, but for 
which trainees have not yet been assign- 
ed, are for village development and teach- 
ing in Chile; animal husbandry in St. 









R. SARGENT SHRIVER 
‘Revolution is on the move again’ 


Lucia, a small island in the West Indies: 
and English-teaching in the Philippines. 


FLOOD OF LETTERS: Almost 25,000 
letters poured in on Peace Corps head- 
quarters when it was first set up, but by 
mid-June only about 10,000 applications 
had been received and 3,000 of these 
were ineligible. In the first round of tests 
in late May and early June, about half 
the number expected showed up. 

In April the New York Herald Tribune 
conducted a survey among 376 students 
in 24 colleges and found 86% of them in 
favor of the Peace Corps to some degree. 
But only 28 said they might enlist. 

After the first tests, Peace Corps offi- 
cials in Washington were surprised when 
they couldn’t find many of those selected. 
They reported they had gone on vacation, 
had taken summer jobs, or had simply 
changed their minds. Dr. Joseph C. Col- 
men, deputy selection chief, said: “The 
surprising development is that some 
gave incorrect home addresses in thei! 
applications.” 


SOME QUOTES: The loss of enthusiasm 
may be due in part to the windy abstrac- 
tions as to the Peace Corps’ aims and 
goals. These are sample quotes from di- 





Counting our blessings 
S THE ARMS RACE speeds up, U.S 
has these advantages: 
5 million unemployed provide a reser- 
voir from which to draw manpower. 
The 20 per cent of idle capacity in in- 
dustry can come into use quickly. Slack 
in the system can be an advantage at a 
time like this, Khrushchev, straining now, 
will find it hard to shift more emphasis 
to armament. 
—U.S. News and World Report, July 31 


rector Shriver: “After all, these are ure- 
ent times. In the world struggle we have 
relatively little time left .. . The volun- 
teer must be prepared to live a pioneer 
life . . . It’s going to take the world by 
surprise. It’s going to amaze people who 
think America has gone soft. It’s going 
to prove that the American revolution 
is on the move again.’ He told the Rut- 
gers trainees their job is to make Amer- 
ica’s voice “loud and clear” around the 
world again. 


This fuzziness is reflected by some of 
the trainees themselves. Michael Lanigan, 
a 23-year-old Marine vet; told reporters 
at Rutgers: “You’re thinking that these 
people are going to Colombia with the 
great crusader spirit that antagonizes 
people in a foreign country. But when I 
tell them where to build a latrine—not 
next to a stream, since that would pol- 
lute it—I won’t say do it this way be- 
cause it’s the way it’s done in America, 
but because it is the better way.” 


NOT ‘AGENTS’: Shriver has also insist- 
ed: “We.do not want to send people who 
seek to convert or propagandize others. 
The volunteers will not be agents of the 
cold war or colonialism.” But a trainee 
at Rutgers, Ira Ernest Gwin of Barstow, 
Calif., told reporters: “There’s quite a 
bit of communist influence down there 
[Colombia], and for the security of our 
own country, that’s something we can’t 
allow.” 

Shriver has told newsmen that he is 
working closely with J. Edgar Hoover and 
that “every effort will be made to pro- 
tect the Peace Corps against any infil- 
tration by foreign groups of any kind.” 
He once confessed: ‘I keep worrying that 
we may pick some wrong people. I keep 
worrying that we'll get Jack into hot 
water—and it’ll be my fault.” (Jack is 
President Kennedy, Shriver’s brother-in- 
law.) 


NEGRO VIEWS: The Peace Corps has 
made special efforts to recruit Negro vol- 
unteers, with small success. Of the corps- 
men now in training, there is a record 
of only one Negro among them. The Ne- 
gro press in general has been skeptical 
and its attitude is summed up by an ar- 
ticle by Jesse T. Morris in the Los An- 
geles Herald-Dispatch for July 1. He 
wrote that Negroes who want to join the 
Corps “can just as well stay here in the 
U.S. and help their black brothers. What 
we need is a Negro Peace Corps—a group 
designed for purposes of lending a help- 
ing hand to our brothers in the South.” 

The same issue of the paper quoted 
some African sentiment from African 
Life, official organ of the Northern Rho- 
desia United National Independent Par- 
ty, which called the Peace Corps “Yankee 
hypocrisy” and said: “When our own 
people are being insulted at a prayer 
meeting in Montgomery, we suggest to 
Kennedy that his Peace Corps should 
first do some education work along the 
line of equality of man in the US. be- 
fore they come out to the soil of Africa 
with their dirty dollars.” 


PHILIPPINES REACTION: There is 
skepticism from other quarters. Laging 
Una, an English-language Filipino pa- 
per published in Los Angeles, comment- 
ed in its June 5 issue on the Peace Corps 
proposal to send 300 English teachers to 
the Philippines: 

“The need for education, and there- 
fore educators, in a country where con- 
siderably more than half the population 
are illiterate, is indisputable. But before 
300 nice young persons are sent across 
the Pacific to be eaten alive by mosqui- 
toes in the barrios and towns of the Phil- 
ippines, there are some prior steps that 
ought to be taken... 

“The gap between the number of chil- 
dren ready for school and the available 
school accommodations grows from year 
to year. Moreover, school buildings in 
the provinces are far from satisfactory, 








A COUPLE OF PUBLIC SERVANTS POST A SIGN 





/. 


At Key West, Fla., R. A. Lapointe (left) and R. H. Kingston, who run the Keys 
Advertising Co., admire one of their firm’s nine billboards posted on U.S. Hight- 
way 1 to counteract Fidel Castro’s 26th of July celebration in Cuba. 





especially as regards sanitation arrange- 
ments... 

“There are resources enough to mod- 
ernize existing school structures and 
build new ones. The money taken out of 
the Philippines each year by American 
corporations, in the shape of profits, 
would build a lot of schoolhouses. The 
millions of pesos wasted on riotous liv- 
ing by the native landlord-capitalist class 
would build some more. And may we add 
to that the money stolen by corrupt of- 
ficials in the top echelons of govern- 
ment.” 


CHURCH ANGLE: -Legislation to make 
the Peace Corps permanent as a semi- 
autonomous unit of the State Dept. with a 
$40 million first-year budget is before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
but may bog down on Shriver’s proposal 
to use Peace Corps funds and personnel 
for church-backed projects overseas. 


Shriver would take the edge off this 
issue by ruling that religious organiza- 
tions would ‘get neither money nor men 
unless they agreed to recruit Peace Corps 
volunteers regardless of religious affili- 
ations. But F. Robert Melina, head of the 
Peace Corps desk of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, would go 
only part way with this: “We would want 
to feel free to reject a person on grounds 
of character. Give us a fine Protestant 
who is a firm believer, and of course we 
will take him. But we are not going to 
take a non-believer and send him over 
in our organization.” 

The overseas arm of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. has pro- 
tested any such tie-up with church 
groups, and would “affirm our historic 
belief in the separation of church and 


state, in the U.S. and other nations of 
the world.” 

The American Jewish Congress has al- 
so protested: “Any use by religious groups 
of government funds or of Peace Corps 
personnel in their church-sponsored proj- 
ects would, we believe, violate the con- 
stitutional mandate of separation of 
church and state.” 

Both the Washington Post and the New 
York Times have taken similar stands 








The missing detail 


1 apterebe hur SHRIVER told a_ high 
school student group in Washington 
July 26 that a Peace Corps goal was to 
wage spiritual and intellectual battle for 
human freedom around the globe, the AP 
reported. One youth asked if the Peace 
Corps would be brought into the armed 
services in event of war. 


“I would suspect that might happen,” 
Shriver said.. “What specifically might 
be done, we haven’t discussed in detail. 
War isn’t that close; at least, I hope not.” 


The Times said on July 3: “No sectarian 
religious organization should receive fi- 
nancial support, either direct or indirect, 
from the corps. For a Federal government 
agency to give such assistance would be 
to violate the constitutional separation of 
church and state, which should be kept 
sacred—especially in these days when it 
is being taken far too lightly in the edu- 
cational field here at home.” 

The Washington Post reported on June 
26: “There is a strong likelihood that 
Congress will prohibit contracts between 
the Peace Corps and religious groups.” 
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Tunisia massacre 


(Continued from Fage 1) 


France by the Algerian rebel govern- 
ment. 


FIERCE ASSAULT: The French re- 
sponded by flying in paratroops from 
Algeria, violating a’ treaty protecting 
Tunisian airspace. Two rifle shots were 
fired at a helicopter transport, where- 
upon French troops, planes and tanks un- 
leashed a terrifying onslaught against 
the population and the miserably equip- 
ped Tunisian soldiers in a 12-mile area 
around Bizerte. 

The French denied Tunisian govern- 
ment charges of using napalm bombs, but 
reporters counted many, bodies “char- 
red beyond recognition.” They also saw 
bombed-out mud huts, fire-blackened 
mosques, the corpses of women and chil- 
dren piled up along the country roads 
and in the city streets—victims of U.S.- 
made dive bombers. A pro-Western Turk- 
ish correspondent watched three tanks 
lunge out of the shipyard at Benzel 
Bourguiba and spray bullets through the 
square, killing and wounding scores of 
townspeople. The sight caused him to 
join up with the volunteers. 

“The ferocity of the French reaction 

. was striking,” wrote the New York 
Times’ Robert Daley from Tunis. “The 
French troops . . . seasoned by years of 
action in Algeria . . Slaughtered the 
Tunisians.” 

The end of the fighting saw the paras 
prowling through the city—all of which, 
except the Casbah, they had occupied— 
looting, pillaging, and streams of refugees 
“fleeing a city which many of them fear- 
ed could become a mass graveyard in 
any new outbreak of hostilities’ (Wash- 
ington Post). 


WORLD SHOCKED: Not even the docu- 
mented reports of widespread torture of 
prisoners by the French army in Al- 
geria so repelled world opinion. Almost 
unanimously the press of Western Europe 
denounced the French bombings and 
characterized the assault as the gravest 
blow yet to Western prestige. The Nor- 
wegian government paper accused its 
NATO partner of “ruthless behavior” 
and called for “getting rid” of the strate- 
gic NATO base. Prime Minister Nehru 
of India branded Bizerte a “dreadful af- 
fair.” 

In answer to Bourguiba’s call for an 
“international brigade,” volunteers began 
signing up in Sweden, England and Tur- 


key, as well as in Arab and African coun- 
tries. The Arab League, with which Bour- 
guiba has long been on the outs because 
of his ardent pro-Westernism, immedia- 
tely offered aid and troops, and swift 
support came from the neutralist All- 
African Peoples’ Conference and the pro- 
French Monrovia Conference of 20 Afri- 
can states. 

Even the French were embarrassed, 
according to reports from Paris, further 
weakening President de Gaulle’s sliding 
popularity. But in one capital—Wash- 
ington—there was no hint of condemna- 
tion, and this silence was heard ’round 
the world as resoundingly as the bomb 
explosions in Bizerte. 


Tunisia’s U.S. ambassador, Habib 
Bourguiba Jr., emerged from a 30-minute 
“emotional” discussion with Secy. of 
State Dean Rusk “blazing with anger” 
(Baltimore Sun). Representatives of 
eight Arab nations were shunted away 
from the White House when they sought 
to “challenge the Kennedy Administra- 
tion to apply [to Tunisia] the same prin- 
ciple of self-determination that it cham- 
pions in behalf of Germans” in the Ber- 
lin case, the Sun reported. 


U. S. ROLE: The USS. tried hard to talk 
the Tunisians out of bringing their com- 
plaint of aggression to the UN Security 
Council, and having failed, joined with 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold to 
persuade Liberia to water down a UAR- 
Liberia resolution, backed by the Soviet 
Union, which called not only for a cease- 
fire and a return to original military 
positions but also for negotiations ‘“‘aimed 
at the speedy evacuation of the French 
forces in Tunisia”—a demand univer- 
sally advanced in the Asian-African 
world, and set forth later in a letter to 
the Security Council signed by 36 of 
those states. 

With the negotiations provision drop- 
ped and—as Paris was at pains to point 
out—with the cease-fire achieved, France 
abstained instead of vetoing the resolu- 
tion, and then proceeded to ignore the 
pullback demand and Hammarskjold 
himself when he flew to Tunisia at Bour- 
guiza’s request. For its part, the US. 
rejected a Bourguiba plea to fly Tunisia’s 
3,200 troops back from UN duty in the 
Congo (the UN itself took on the job). 

France boycotted a second Security 
Council session and made plain it would 
disregard a UAR-Ceylon-Liberia resolu- 
tion demanding immediate compliance 
with the July 22 pullback directive. 

The resolution failed to get the needed 





YOUNG VICTIM AT BIZERTE 
The slaughter was indiscriminate 


seven votes, the U.S., by abstaining, help- 
ing to defeat it. Tunisia still had hopes 
of a debate in the UN General Assembly 
that would permit “all nations to be 
heard and to condemn 'the policy of force 
practiced by France each time a people 
claims its rights.” Liberia called for a 
special session of the Assembly, though 
some delegates doubted the request would 
be supported by the necessary majority 
of the 99 member states. 


THE BACKGROUND: Plaguing Wash- 
ington most about the affair was why so 
staunch a friend (the U.S. subsidizes 
about 60% of the Tunisian budget) had 
chosen the moment when the West was 
gearing for a Berlin “crisis” to have a 
showdown with France. As usual, the 
obvious answer was the most frequently 
overlooked. Always deeply anti-colonial- 
ist, Bourguiba had accepted independence 
in 1956 without French troop evacuation, 
but he had extracted a pledge that this 
would be negotiated. Since then he has 
kept up constant, but fruitless, pressure 
on Paris to carry out the pledge. 

In 1958, after a massacre of civilians 
in the Tunisian border town of Sakiet- 
Sidi-Youseff by a French bomber from 
Algeria, the French signed an agreement 
withdrawing all its troops from the coun- 
try except a reduced garrison at Bizerte 
and again promising talks aimed at 
abandoning the base. Paris continued to 
do nothing until recently, when it began 
extending its airfield runways for big jet 
traffic, which looked to the Tunisians 


like “settling in rather than getting out.” 

On June 6 Bourguiba sent off a note 
to Paris requesting immediate talks. On 
July 15 he told Washington de Gaulle 
had not even deigned to reply and asked 
U.S. help. Ignored, he issued a two-day 
ultimatum to de Gaulle on July 17, and 
still ignored, he staged the “peace siege” 
and the march to Marker 233 on sched- 
ule, much to Washington’s and Paris’s 
“surprise.” 


WIDE EFFECTS: Most diplomats agree 
with Italian rightwing Socialist leader 
Guiseppe Saragat that the repercussions, 
long- and short-range, for the West will 
be “immense.” Chief among them is the 
embittered disillusionment with the West 
of Bourguiba, who confessed that the 
French action and Washington’s cold 
response came as “a painful surprise." 
He promptly severed diplomatic relations 
with France, pointedly expressed grati- 
tude for the Soviet Union’s support, and, 
for the first time, indicated a turn to 
the East if the U.S. fails him in his 
determination to liquidate the Bizerte 
base. 

He is thus drawn back toward the 
neutralist Arab camp, from which he had 
ousted himself by “favoring imperialism,” 
in Cairo’s view. 

The French stood to lose much, as well, 
because of Bizerte’s effect on the Alger- 
ian problem. France’s other great North 
African base at Mers el Kebir, near Oran 
has been a main sticking point along 
with the Sahara, in the Algerian peace 
negotiations on which the success of de 
Gaulle’s regime largely depends. Within 
a week of the French attack the FLN, 
which had offered “all material help” to 
its Saharan rival, broke off the peace 
talks and threatened full revival of its 
seven-year-old war of liberation. 


BLOW TO WEST: Finally, Bizerte has 
thrown a mighty monkey wrench, psy- 
chologically and materially, into the 
Western struggle to achieve a “position 
of strength” for the upcoming Berlin 
contest. French arms are now more bog- 
ged down than ever in North Africa, and 
the “freedom” emblem under which 
President Kennedy aims to contend in 
Germany has been badly tarnished, even 
in the eyes of his own military allies. 

With a long and bitter struggle loom- 
ing, the Tunisian weekly Action Afrique, 
which is close to the government, pre- 
dicted that after Bizerte the nations of 
Africa, Latin America and Asia would 
seek to disengage themselves more and 
more from Western influence. 
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1000 


Tropical 
Suits 


$50-55 Suits 
just $10-15! 


HARRY has just received 1,000 
superb wash ’n wear tropical 
suits, some with slight imperfec- 
tions that even your wife or best 
girl wouldn’t notice. Every one is 
yours for $10-15! All sizes, all 
colors, Ivy-leegue 3 - button 
styles, mohair, dacron-wool, you 
name it we've got it. 


Come in now for 
the best choice 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. 
New York City 


GR 5-9183 
Open till 7 P.M. 





NOW at 


Jefferson Book Shop 


i—New volume, Collected Works of 
Mao Tse-Tung, pub. 1961, Peking, 
on Third Revolutionary Period. Cloth, 
$3.50—Add 15c postage. 


2—How the Soviet Economy Works, 
by Victor Perlo, 64 pp. Includes an 
interview with Deputy Premier A. 
Mikoyan; Paper 75c, Cloth $1.50. Add 
10c postage. 


3—Freedom Begins at Home, & new 
pamphlet by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 
A call to oe against the Smith 
Act and the Carran Act’s regis- 
tration clause. lic — 10 er more 
copies, 10c each. 


4—Freedomways — Second Issue now 
available at $1; add 10c postage. 


100 E. 16th St., New York, N.Y. 
NOW AIR CONDITIONED! 








WANTED 


Talented ... Creative 
Delightful Guests to Enjoy 
OFF B’WAY SHOWS 
FOLK SING CONCERTS 
ART FILMS - CERAMICS 
Folk & sq. dancing, tennis, 
swimming, sketching, bil- 

liards, day camp. 

Complete infant facilities 
Challenging teen program 
Beautiful Air-Conditioned Bldgs. 
Cocktail Parties, Midnite Coffee 
VARIED, EXCELLENT CUISINE! 


.  CHAITS 


Accord 1, N.Y. Kerhonkson 7373 








a 











JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 
euto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization. compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 8. (llth 8t.) 





Informal Vacation Resort 


I ad Ellenville, 
ge N.Y 


@ Beautiful GROUNDS 
@ Clay TENNIS Courts 
@ All sports, Golf, Fish- 
ing, Entertainment 
@ Folk, Square and 
Social Dancing, Arts 
& Crafts Painting. RESERVE NOW. 


Tel: N.Y.C, DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 


ours is a POOL! 


a million gallons of mountain-fed, refreshing water! 


full 


facilities 


Vacations ® weekends ® picnics 


professionally staffed day 
camp and nursery 


All Sports © Good Food 
Fine Cultural Program 


CAMP MIDVAL 


for | a 


the camp 
that’s 
different 
because 

it’s 
cooperative 





Wanaque, N. J. 
Temple 5-2160 























IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S$. Wells Street Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 





SHADOWOOD INN 


Congenial, informal setting within 
walking distance of Tanglewood. 
Perfect for fun and relaxation. Pire- 
places, records, fine food. Jacob’s 
Pillow, excellent summer theater. 
Limited accommodations. Reserve now, 


LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. LENOX 8014 @ The Resenbergs 











HOTEL CAPITOL 


Livingston Manor, N.Y. 
“The Best Location 
For Your Vacation” 
Modern Hotel, redecorated and 
improved. Ail sports — rowing, 
fishing, swimming, lake on prem- 
ises, folk dancing, other enter- 
tainment. 

Labor Day and 
Rosh-Hoshona Weekend 
$9 per day and up 
MODERATE AUG. RATES 
Call Livingston Manor 
194 or 195 








PINECREST 
IN THE BERKSHIRES 
W. CORNWALL, CONN. 


A delightful vacation resort 
on the Housatonic River. Pri- 
vate sandy beach, swimming, 
fishing & boating, tennis, bad- 
minton, pingpong. — Relax 
among mountain greenery, 
great spacious lawns. Cabins 
w. priv. shower & fieldstone 
fireplace, delicious food. 


DIANA & ABE BERMAN 
CALL: ORleans 2-6678 
or MO 2-3003, N. Y. C. 
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CALENDAR 
SEATTLE 








MAUD RUSSELL annual speaking tour. 
SEATTLE AND WASHINGTON dates 
BEPT 1-14 Arrange with Marion 
Kinney, 210—29th E. Phone: East 4-8904. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
THE WORLD AND US—Forum Eyewit- 
ness Reports. What Japanese, Indians, 
British, Romanians, Soviet people think 
of Americans. Prof. & Mrs. Victor Ar- 
nautoff; Aubrey, Hazel & Danny Gross- 
man; Clara Silverstein; Holland Roberts. 

RI. AUG. 18—8 p.m, 

150 Golden Gate Ave. 
Sponsored by American Russian Institute 








LOS ANGELES 


AMERICA’S ROAD TO SOCIALISM 
Revolution or Reform 
THEODORE EARL 
EDWARDS vs. BROWDER 

Ex. Gen. Secy. 


So. Calif. Chmn. 
Communist Party 
SA 





Socialist Workers 
Party U 
AUG. 19th—PARK MANOR AUDITORIUM 
607 South Western 
Cont. $1.25—Students & Unemployed 50c 
For information & tickets: 
L.A. School of Social Science 
1702 E 4th St. L. A. 33 
Call AN 9-4953 or WE 5-9238 
KEEP SAT., , NOV. 18th, OPEN. Make 
reservations for the llth ANNUAL TES- 
TIMONIAL DINNER, honoring the of- 
ficers & attorneys. L. A. COMM FOR 
PROTECTION of FOREIGN BORN. 
326 W. 3rd St., Suite 318 
MAdison 5-2160—2169 


CONWAY, N. H. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP—AUG 21-25. Un- 
usual opportunity! Hear Ernest Mazey of 
U.A.W. on Labor Today & World Peace. 
WRITE for reservations. World Fellow- 
ship, Conway, NH. 

















STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 


The finest in Contemporary Furniture 
@ at Sensible Prices 
the hammers — TR 717-6057 
12122 Ventura Blvd. ST 6-40381 
Studio City, Calif. (L.A. Area 
DUX—SELIG—-MOREDDI— 
McCOBB—RAYMOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
3. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 
Discount to Guardian readers. 


PUTNEY, VT. 


COME TO PUTNEY, VT. (U.S. Route 5) 
and see Carol Brown’s fabulous fabrics. 
Buy an Irish tweed coat, cape, sport 
jacket; an Irish handknit sweater- edicunmanta 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


SAVE WITH PAPERBACKS 
11,000 titles 200 publishers 
Every subject. Mail 25c for 132-page 
catalog. PAPERBACKS, BOX 2062, VEN- 
ICE, CALIF. 


























RESORTS 


“PEACEFUL, COMFORTABLE NATURE 
AT ITS BEST’’—Your vacation is due at 
the HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 
PHONE: KERHONKSON 38008-W. 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 





HOTEL ALBERT, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


SERVICES 








INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17 
37 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
Grapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8-7887, 





RITEWAY COMPANY 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE — CLEAN 
& SHAMPOO RUGS & CARPETS. SO- 
FAS, CHAIRS REWEBBED. SEATS RE- 
BUILT. Work done on premises. Call 
weekdays after 6 p.m.; all day Sat. & 
Sun. UL 2-0148. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years’ experience 

Call ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 
on any moving protiem. 





Vacation on the farm. Relax on 100 beau- 
tiful acres, lake or premises, wholesome 
food in abundance. Animals for the chil. 
dren. Perfect for families. Meet 30 other 
nice people. Aduits $40; children $25 per 
week. ¥. SCHWARTZ, SPRING MOUN- 
TAIN HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
PHONE: JEFFERSONVILLE 290 


WHITE MOUNTAINS — Timms Lodge 
clean, quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports & recreation. Fur informa 
tion: Write, Mrs. J. Timms,, Box 13. 
Wentworth, N.H. Tel.: ROckwell 4-2544. 








NEW YORK 


INTERBORO DISCUSSION GROUP 
meets every Thurs. in members’ homes. 
Human relations, arts, psychology top- 
ies. Active participation only. Non-parti- 
san. Ted Baker, Dir., MO 2-8488. 








BURNING ISSUES, an org. for people in 
their 20s & 30s, invites you to hear the 
following topics discussed: 

AUG. 7: Is Peace Within Our Grasp? 
Speaker from Greater N.Y. Peace Conf. 
CENTRAL PLAZA ANNEX, 40 E. 7th St. 
(nr. 2nd Ave.) Rm. BB (1 flight down) 
AUG. 21: Inside Cuba Today 

Speaker from Fair Play for Cuba Comm. 








WED., THURS., FRI AUG. 9, 10, nu 
A DAY ‘WITH THE RUSSIANS, a concert 
of youth. The young talents of the USSR 
are magnificently displayed in song and 
dance. Plus JOURNEY TO THE BLACK 
SEA. 

AMERICAN THEATER 238 E. 3rd 8t. 
(Bet. Ave B & C) Adm. Tic. CA 8-6875 








CLASSIFIED 





DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
cect Glendale. Detroit 38, Mich. 








LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX. ia. Guardian “revresenta- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘Clash of 
Cultures’ by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 





THE FOLK SHOP 
Guitar Instruction—Class or Private 
Jean Bennett Lenny Potash 
Mike Kaufman NO 5-2752 


LOS ANGELES 





List your 


property 
with us ® 


e Homes - Income 
e@ Expert Service 

@ Buyers with Cash 
e Multiple Listings 


Franchi Realty 


706 No. Harvard Blvd. 
Los Angeles 29 NO 3-9561 








INSURANCE 


for honest, 
competent counsel 
on ALL your needs 
consult 


BEN KARR 








ALBERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 S. Park View St., L. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 








BRIEHL’S, WALLKILL, N.Y. 
2 hours from NYC via Thruway. Scenic 
country. Informu! atmosphere. Whole- 







some food. Ho zrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout sto d lake. Free Boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor 
games. Folder. TWINBROOK 5-2214, 





CAMP LAFOND. Rustic surroundings, 
lakes, fishing. A wonderful, relaxed va-~- 
cation. Only $40 per week & 30% off 
for children. Write: R. T. Lafond, L’An- 
nonciation, Co. Labelle, P. Quebec, Can. 





TANGLEWOOD IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
BERKSHIRES 
Is walking distance from my home. 
Continental breakfast. Moderate rates. 
Write: Box 1763, Lenox, Mass., or phone 
Lenox 525M. 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 
MERCHANDISE 








SUMMER SALB 
on all appliances & gift ware, including 
fans, air-conditioners. bicycles, etc. Free 
STANDARD BRAND 
(near 14th St.) GR. 


l-hour —parking. 
DIST., 245 4th Ave. 
3-7819. 
‘MANY SPECIALS & 
BRIDAL GIFTS 
Tremendous reductions on all 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN'S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Ave (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMIt OW-THIELLE 

N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9233 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 
311 E. Front St. 
7-0111 


Manhasset: 


Plainfield, N.J : 
PL 





HELEN'S CHINA OUTLET 
all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in Antchenreuter Bavarian 


China 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


INSTRUCTION 
GUITAR INSTRUCTION. 
lessons $18. Also Hootenanny. 


Write Box GL, National Guardian, 197 
E. 4 St., N.Y.C. 9 


LOS ANGELES 








15 weekly 








INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


Rube & 
Madeleine 
BOROUGH 
Julius & 
Florence 
KOGAN 
5921 W. Olympic Bivd., L.A. 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








BUSSIE BROTHERS ‘Unien Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 


Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





RED WAGON Moving, storage. packing. 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession: 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place 
RED WAGON SP 73-2555 PSC 768 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
IN 1-7458 





N. Weintraub 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, NY 
CY 8-0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantee — Itemized Bilis 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS: If they are in need of remod- 
eling or repair, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Avenue, OR 5-7773. 
You can also get good buys at $$ savings. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 56-8160 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking fos 
Summer & Fall Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or tempue. 
Office parties & home parties 
anywhere in the 
HU 7-1561. 


served 
metropolitan area. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 





OWN ROOM with big sunny window in 
apt to share. Modern, 12th fl. Elderly 
lady at least 60. Modest $30 per month 
covers all expenses. CALL UN 4-5136, 





NEW YORK 





YOU’LL TUMBLE WILDLY 
At the sight of our 
TUMBLERS from 12c ea. 








It's Fun to 
Shop at 


Bite. 


al natio 


Tth Ave. So. fat W. 4th St} 
847 Lex Ave. Midtown Man. 
W. 437, Rt 4, Paramus, N. J. 

Hours: 10-10 WA 9-2666 








CHICAGO 





CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE POR HOME OR 
eee | - we ° 


330 %. ‘WELLS STREET 











™ GALLERY @, 
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OBERT CLOGHER, puckish Promethean nudist, nearly set off 

new Little Rock riots on July 4. From his headquarters in Holy 
City, Calif., he advised Little Rock editors that in protest against 
Arkansas’ law prohibiting practice and advocacy of nudism, he and 
other nudists would emulate the prophet Isaiah by taking off “the 
shoes from their feet and the sackcloth from their loins and walk 
naked and barefoot” on Orval Faubus’ Capitol steps. 


Clogher named his brigade “Freedom Strippers” who would 
“segregate themselves from their clothes as a nonviolent protest.” 


At the appointed hour, 500 would-be oglers, including police 
and state officials, lined up at the Capitol steps. Many brought 
cameras. They waited an hour in 92-degree heat—in vain. The 
Freedom Strippers never showed. 


Clogher informed the Gallery that he had made his point: he 
violated the Arkansas law by advocating nudism. He also announced 
that he had cast his fig leaf in the ring as candidate for president 
of the Natl. Nudist Council, which will hold its convention Aug. 
2-6 at Sunshine Park in Mays Landing, N.J. If elected, he prom- 
ises to hold next year’s convention in Little Rock. 


RIGADIER DEREK HORSFORD, on assuming command of 
. British forces in Kuwait, ordered the desert frontier mined 


l against Iraqi troops, allegedly 
a 


ing his move, he said: “I have 
been ordered to come in and 
organize the defense of this 
country. If I am caught with my 
pants down, then I would de- 
serve the sack.” .. . After 16 
years’ negotiations the San Ma- 
rino Grand Council voted to ac- 
cept $224,000 from Britain for 
war damages. San Marino, a 
tiny republic in the Apennine 
Mountains in east-central Italy, 
was neutral in World War II. 
But on June 26, 1944, British 
bombers attacked the country 
by mistake, killing 59 persons 
and causing extensive damage. 

. Harold Krabbenhoft, com- 
mander of the American Legion 
post in Placerville, Calif., peti- 
tioned the state Legion body to 
drop the word “comrade” from the organization’s ritual because 
the word’s connotation has been distorted by the Communist 
Party ... The Nationalist Chinese on Taiwan are sending their 
own version of the Peace Corps to Latin America on a mission 
sponsored by the Moral Rearmament movement. 


NGINEERS JUST OUT OF SCHOOL are commanding high sal- 

aries because those who graduated ten years ago are obsolete, 
according to Chester J. Kishel, chairman of Fenn College’s indus- 
trial engineering department. “For an engineer to keep up to date 
on developments,’ Kishel said, “he would have to spend 30 per 
cent of his time studying. One of the reasons the Russians are 
ahead of us is that their teachers are young while, by last-minute 
standards, half of our professors are obsolescent.” To help 
local industry, Haiti’s Legislature passed a law requiring school 
children to wear straw hats made in Port-au-Prince . Mad 
magazine has had its troubles with the armed forces. It was banned 
by the 24th Infantry Division in Germany because it allegedly 
weakened respect for authority. Fort Benning brass barred it be- 
cause of an anti-war satire. It was barred at Travis Air Force Base 
for being ‘“communistic.” ... At a World Affairs conference run 
by the American Friends Service Committee at Camp Sierra, Calif., 
in June a guest speaker was Alexander Fomin of the Soviet 
Embassy. After a day or two of talk, a baseball game was organized. 
Chicago unionist Sidney Lens showed Fomin how to hold the bat, 
which the Soviet official viewed as a strange “club.” Lens taught 
him well; in his first at bat Fomin hit a home run. At the week’s 
end the conference agreed on a resolution urging the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. to find new ways to resolve their differences. 


ATHERINE McCARDLE, 61, was unrepentant after six days in 

a Glasgow jail. She was locked up for painting a bookstore win- 
dow black to hide a display of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. “I don’t 
regret it,” Miss McCardle said, “The shop should not be selling 
such filth.” Reporters asked if she had read the book. “I wouldn’t 
dream of reading it,” she answered . Roy Carney of Detroit 
learned from his mistakes. Police charged him with stealing $282 
from a bar. Of the loot, $190 was in nickles, dimes and half-doliars. 
On his arrest Carney said: “You never would have caught me if 
I hadn’t been weighed down by all that hard money.” ... Mrs. 
Vivian Proctor, who operates a goat farm in Alvin, Texas, carries 
her animals from place to place in her Cadillac. It befits the goats’ 
character, especially the breeds used to a quiet, unhurried life, she 
maintains . In Wirral, England, a man wrote to a local li- 
brarian to complain that a book he had borrowed was stamped 
in error for return the same day. “Admittedly,” he wrote, “the 
book is entitled ‘How to Speed Up Your Reading,’ but this is ridic- 
ulous.” North Carolina’s Legislature passed a Blue Law effec- 
tive October 1 forbidding Sunday sales of clothing, housewares, 
hardware, jewelry, watches, clocks, musical instruments, records, 
paints and lumber. The legislators resisted efforts to make ex- 
emptions on religious grounds, but they yielded an exemption for 
television repairs. 


| massing for an attack. Defend- 
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International Teamster, Washington 
“Boxley, start looking for a re- 
placement for yourself.” 


—Robert E. Light 
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The artist’s role 


OT MANY philosophers 

carry to their discussions 
the authentic credentials Bar- 
rows Dunham brings to The Ar- 
tist in Society.* In addition to 
being a philosopher of note, 
Dunham is also a poet, a mu- 
sician and, in the best sense of 
that much mutilated word, an 
“amateur’—that is, a passion- 
ate lover of the arts. He is also 
equipped with a felicitous style 
and his esthetic taste has been 
disciplined and deepened, as he 
puts it, by “socialist enlightment 
and a socialist vision,” 

Dunham takes as his keynote 
Lenin’s statement that “one 
cannot live in society and be free 
of society.’”’ His book, therefore, 
is not merely an abstract discus- 
sion of “art” or of “the artist,” 
or of “society,” but a contribu- 
tion toward clearing the con- 
temporary atmosphere of the 
vapors generated by the cold 
war — pessimism, existentialist 
despair, and nihilism—that hang 
so heavily over the American 
landscape. Dunham speaks from 
the vantage point of hope, and 
with the chastened assurance 
that the world is marching not 
toward destruction but toward a 
peaceful and beneficent future. 


S A HUMANIST, he is much 

concerned with encourag- 
ing whatever creative potential 
is to be found in our society, 
and exploring to what extent 
present historical conditions 
serve to advance or to hinder 
its development and expression. 





MEL 
MILLAR, 


International Teamster, Washington, D.C, 
“Don’t forget — you and your 
kind can be replaced by humans.” 


What are the forces that oper- 
ate to divert the true artist from 
his ideal goals? How, for ex- 
ample, can we arrest the hor- 
rifying tendencies inherent in 
the corporate life of our coun- 
try from turning man into “the 
lengthened shadow of an insti- 
tution” (note the current state 
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of radio, television, and motion 
pictures), so that we see the 
highest market values placed 
on sex and violence as the only 
two themes that are universally 
acceptable to church, state, cor- 
poration and union? How har- 
monize the interests of artist 
and state in the new socialist so- 
cieties, which in the rigors of 
strenuous reconstruction, have 
tended toward whet Dunham 
calls an excess of “puritanism” 
and dogmatism? 

Dunham brilliantly analyzes 
the social nature of esthetic bias 
and taste. He explodes. the 
theory that an artist can in any 
sense be “free” of morality, 
since all art that is sincere al- 
ready implies choices and dedi- 
cations to some “vision” of truth 


and reality. He studies the rela- 
tion of the artist to “truth,” 
“goodness” and “beauty”—all of 
which traditional concepts he 
reformulates for our day. Man 
labors to control nature and 
master it, so that he may sur- 
vive and ensure the survival of 
his progeny. Scientists and phil- 
osophers analyze, synthesize and 
discover. This constitutes in 
Dunham’s phrase the “serious” 
business of living. The artist 
conveys for us all the strivings, 
conflicts, hopes, despairs that 
accompany these activities; he 
tells us how it feels “to be a 
human being at a certain time 
and place,” he unifies facts with 
values, science with ethics, and 
gives us the kind of esthetic ex- 
perience that enables us, the 
spectators, “‘to deal with prob- 
lems more sanely than before.” 


T IS THE PARTICULAR merit 

of books such as this one 
that they raise more questions 
than they can possibly answer. 
Certainly one of the most seri- 
ous questions raised in this con- 
text is Dunham’s provocative 
discussion of art as a form of 
“play,” by means of which the 
artist disengages us from the 
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“serious” world of bustle, trou- 
ble and daily fret and enables 
us, like gods resting after six 
days’ labors, to contemplate 
what we have achieved. 

I am not at all sure that the 
concept of art as “play,” distin- 
guished from the “serious” busi- 
ness of living is not an heirloom 
of an age the central character 
of which appeared to be irrecon- 
cilable conflict and self-division. 
The Romantics loved in that 
way to find an escape from the 
problems of living in this world. 
Is it too fanciful to imagine a 
society in which all the re- 
sources of technology are social- 
ly used so that the humdrum 
and drudgery of daily life are 
reduced to a minimum, making 
for such an abundance of crea- 
tive leisure that “art” becomes 
its most “serious” pursuit? If we 
can hope eventually to see in 
every cook a statesman, can we 
not also hope to turn every 
statesman into an artist? I am 
sure that is Dunham’s hope, and 
the hope of us all. 


SECOND EDITION of Dun- 
ham’s book will no doubt 
enable him to enlarge upon this 
and other problems he has 
raised. It will also enable him to 
correct one or two minor lapses 
in an otherwise impeccable taste, 
such as interesting but scarcely 
relevant excursions into auto- 
biography, or psychiatric refer- 
ences to the influence exerted 
by “mom” and “pop.” One will 
also look forward to more en- 
lightment on the kind of har- 
mony established between the 
spectator and the work of art— 
is it release of tension, reconcili- 
ation to the world as it is, pur- 
gation of pity and fear, or rec- 
ognition of possibility of change? 
But the fact that these ques- 
tions do arise is all Dunham’s 
“fault.” For he has written a 
brilliant, instructive, and very 

provocative book. 
—Frederic Ewen 


*THE ARTIST IN SOCIETY, 
by Barrows Dunham. Mar- 
zani and Munsell, Ine. 125 
pp. $1.65. 
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A portrait of Dostoyevsky 


OBERT PAYNE’s biography 
of Dostoyevsky is interest- 
ing and useful, but not really a 
good book. It does contain a de- 
tailed account of the facts of 
Dostoyevsky’s life; 22 excellent 


photographs of his family, his 
friends, and himself at various 
periods; and, above all, many 
substantial quotations from let- 
ters, journals and reported con- 
versations. But there is an al- 
most total lack of any serious 
psychological or political insight 
and, frequently, an unanalyzed 
acceptance of Dostoyevsky’s own 
beliefs and prejudices. 

Neither these defects nor the 
somewhat glib, superficial narra- 
tive style prevent the volume 
from being a valuable supple- 
ment to a study of the novels, but 
one finds oneself progressively 
becoming both more anxious for 
an informed attempt to make 
sense of the given facts, and 
more dubious at every generali- 
zation or explanation offered. 

—Annette T. Rubinstein 


* DOSTOYEVSKY, A HUMAN 
PORTRAIT, by Robert Pay- 
ne. Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. 
404 pp. $5.75. 
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From Spain to Berlin 


Special to the Guardian 
BERLIN, July 19 
WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO yesterday, Franco’s rebellion against 
the Spanish Republic he had sworn to uphold began—and Franco 
still is sitting in Madrid at the helm of a fascist regime that would 
never have been established had it not been for Adolf Hitler. . 


As this is written in the guest-house of the German Democratic 
Republic on Ernst Thaelmannplatz, we look out the window and see 
the spot where Hitler killed himself in a bunker underneath his 
Reichschancellery. 

There is nothing there today but a low mound convered by grass, 
a few bushes and flowers and a 
bench on which children are play- 
ing. Hitler’s grave cannot be visit- 
ed but there is a cemetery we visit- 
ed yesterday where the memory of 
Thaelmann, the great German 
Communist leader, is enshrined. 
And there is another cemetery,— 
the Soviet cemetery in Treptow 
Park—whose paths are paved with 
the crushed stones of the Reichs- 
chancellery that stood across the 
street from where we are staying. 

The irony of these juxtapositions 
—Hitler-Thaelmann and Reichs- 
chancellery paving stones for So- 
net viet war memorial—has not been 

Tivo'hy. London Sunday Times fost on the 450 veterans of the In- 
“No, not Lebensraum —that ternational Brigades who fought 
was something quite different!” Franco and Hitler in Spain more 


than a score of years ago and who are gathered in Berlin this week 
to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the outbreak of that war 
and to pledge a continuing fight for liberation of the 6,000 political 
prisoners in Franco’s jails, and for the entire Spanish people. 


HE 450 VETERANS, from 12 nations, met yesterday afternoon 

in the Sportshalle on Stalinallee. They were joined in marking 
the war anniversary—and were themselves honored—by 3,000 citi- 
zens of East and West Berlin. Speakers included IB veterans from 
Germany (Franz Dahlem, former political officer of the Brigades, 
now a member of the central committee of the Socialist Unity Party 
of Germany), French, Polish, Yugoslav, British, Czech and Amer- 
ican veteran-delegates, and the great Spanish Republican soldier, 
General Modesto. 

The appearance of Modesto, who rose from the ranks of the 
Spanish workers to lead Spanish Republican Army campaigns, pro- 
voked a rare demonstration of affection and frank emotion. 

The largest delegation came from the U.S. It comprised 22 vet- 
erans of the Lincoln Battalion, two frontline nurses, 14 wives and 15 
children. They were led by Moe Fishman of New York, secretary 
of the American veterans’ organization. Their spokesman at the rally 
was Bill Bailey, a former New York sailor, now a San Francisco long- 
shoreman. 


Bailey was one of the leaders of the first great New York anti- 
nazi demonstration, when 30,000 New Yorkers picketed the luxury 
liner Bremen on her first arrival in N.Y. harbor. 


Bailey climbed out on the prow of the ship and tore down the 
Swastika flag—for which he was beaten by the Germans aboard, 
and jailed by N.Y. cops. 


FTER THE MASS MEETING a magnificent reception was held 

for the visiting veterans ‘many of whom have risen to positions 
of influence in their governments in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia and Italy—but not in the U.S.) More than 1,000 
persons attended. And here was additional irony: The réception was 
held in a handsome building on Leipzigerstrasse which used to 
house the Air Ministry of the late Hermann Goering. 


In the beautiful cemetery dedicated to the memory of Thael- 
mann and other martyrs to fascism such as Kar] Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxembourg, there is a simple shaft of stone on which there is 
a simple phrase: Die Toten mahnen uns—The dead cry a warning 
to us. 





—Alvah Bessie 
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DEVOTE ONE WEEK TO STUDY! 


One week classes (Mon. thru Thurs., 7-9:30 p.m.) 
AUG. 7-10: American Poetry, Robert Forrey 
Introduction to Marxism, Henry Klein 








POLITICAL ECONOMY, Samuel D’Long 
Aug. 7, 9, 11, 14, 16, from 7 to 10:15 p.m. 








AUG. 21-24: Interpreting Shakespeare, Sidney Finkelstein 


Morxism vs. Pragmatism, Joseph Lane 
REGISTRATION: The Friday before classes start, from 6:30 p.m. on, and 
on the first nigh* of class 
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Feel free! Resorts advertising in the Guardian welcome 
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